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TAPESTRY PAINTING IN OILS. 




Emma Haywood. 



' HERE are many persons, doubtless, 
who wish to engage in tapestry 
painting, yet who do not care to 
enter on the course of study neces- 
sary to acquire the facile use of 
indelible dyes made specially for 
this branch of art, partaking, as it 
does, largely of the nature of water 
color painting. More especially 
these remarks apply to amateurs 
already conversant with oil paint- 
ing, so that with certain modifica- 
tions in the method of applying the 
pigments they are accustomed to handle 
to tapestry canvas it is not a difficult 
matter to comprehend, needing only a few 
practical directions combined with expe- 
rience. Again, we find quite a little army 
of clever professional artists, of French and 
Italian extraction, who, failing to find suffi- 
cient employment in more serious work, take 
up tapestry painting in oils as the most rapid 
means of gaining charming effects in works 
for decorative purposes, easily salable at a 
much lower price than it would be possible 
to offer them for if executed in the genuine 
dyes. Although tapestry painting in oils is 
comparatively superficial, it cannot be de- 
nied that in the hands of a clever artist it 
can be so manipulated that the result leaves 
little to be desired from an artistic point 
of view, and it is likewise sufficiently dur- 
able for ordinary requirements. 

The expense of material is comparatively trifling, for an 
inferior make of canvas is even preferable for the purpose, 



whereas nothing but wool canvas of heavy make and best qual- 
ity is really suitable for dye painting. There is a delightful 
make of soft ribbed all wool canvas, very pliable, durable and 
reasonable in price, made in a width of 54 in., a quality that 
serves admirably for oil painting. It is a great mistake to 
use linen or cotton canvas. The linen especially is harsh to begin 
with, the oil paint makes it yet stiffer, while the paint clogs up 
the texture, apparently remaining on the surface, so that any- 
thing less like the appearance of real tapestry could not well be 
imagined. On the other hand, the soft wool canvas can be 
made to appear as though absorbing the colors, leaving the 
texture discernible. 

In reality the paint should just lie on the surface, but painted 
so lightly and with so thin a coat that it does not clog the 
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Fan Design with Motive for Painted Tapestry Panel. 



cloth; for to allow the paint even on the highest lights to fill 
up the rib of the goods is fatal to anything like an appearance 
of real woven tapestry, and this after all is 
the aim of all methods of tapestry painting. 
With regard to preparation for starting 
the work, it is not necessary to stretch the 
canvas on a frame as in dye painting. It 
can be lightly affixed to the wall if a large 
piece, or thrown over a frame which has 
already a firm covering stretched on it. 
The outlines of the drawing must be care- 
fully pounced on to the goods by means of 
a pricked drawing. Be sure that the draw- 
ing is an accurate one; a careless enlarge- 
ment once transferred to the canvas is very 
difficult to correct even when painting in oils. 
Secure the pounced outlines with chalk, me- 
dium hard. This proceeding entails a little 
extra trouble but saves time in the end, for 
the pounce powder is apt to rub off, and 
so the drawing becomes indistinct. Only 
ordinary long hair brushes for oil painting 
are called for. The paints are those always 
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supplied for any kind of artistic oil painting, although some- 
times on very large pieces, for the coarser parts requiring large 
masses of color, some artists economically inclined dilute paints 
intended for house painting only, but in my opinion this is 
poor economy. In any case the paints must be thinned with 
fresh spirits of turpentine; but, be it remembered, not for 
the purpose of saturating the canvas, but merely to enable the 
worker to drag the paint thinly over the surface. If the canvas 
is made wet with the turpentine the painting will present a 



of art. A very little experience will be the surest way of 
learning how best to arrive by the shortest route to the at- 
tainment of the desired effect. The less painting over the 
better. 

Lay the whole picture in at once as far as possible, then go 
over it carefully, accentuating with sharp touches, deepening 
the shadows where needed, strengthening the high lights, 
modifying tints with complementary tones — in fact, bring the 
whole thing together, frequently viewing the work from a dis- 
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patchy appearance. As to choice of colors, dear readers, you 
may indulge individual taste, and by all means follow any 
pet methods of setting the palette according to experience 
gained in oil painting proper. There are teachers who will 
try to bind their pupils to just the exact coloring that 
they in turn have gleaned the use of from their instructors ; 
but this is fallacious teaching, born of a limited knowledge 



tance as it nears completion. Be particular to avoid elabora- 
tion ; simple, broad effects are to be sought for as in all decor- 
ative painting. When the picture is finished satisfactorily, be 
sure to leave it exposed to the light. If rolled up and put 
away as soon as dry it is very liable to fade, and certainly to 
become dull and lifeless in tone. Painted tapestry has a 
great future as a wall decoration. 



